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Multicultural Education, and 
Critical Pedagogy 


Dennis Carlson 
Miami University of Ohio 


In this article, the author explores some of the implications of cultural studies 
perspectives on representation, curriculum, and pedagogy. The most signif- 
icant and far reaching of these implications has to do with the postmodern 
disruption of the binary opposition that has framed thinking about educa- 
tion in the modern era: the logos/mythos or truth/myth binary. To develop 
these ideas, the article focuses on the mythologizing of Rosa Parks as a 
new, multicultural hero in American education and popular culture. The 
author argues that although the growing attention to Parks’s life must be 
taken as a hopeful sign that new multicultural heroes are beginning to be 
celebrated in the curriculum, as Parks’s life has been mythologized, it 
increasingly has been incorporated within a nonthreatening and even cul- 
turally conservative mythology. The article then explores some of the attrib- 
utes of alternative, more progressive mythologizings of Parks’s life. 
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In a provocative book on Sojourner Truth, the 19th-century abolitionist 
and women’s rights advocate, the historian Nell Irwin Painter (1996) con- 
cluded that there is no “real” Truth—only a series of representations by various 
authors who turned Truth into a legendary hero that they could use to support 
their own cultural politics. Unmoored to any verifiable facts or any account 
from Truth herself, Painter wrote, “The idea of Sojourner Truth has been avail- 
able for several purposes and been put to a multiplicity of uses” (p. 263). The 
legend, symbol, and myth of Sojourner Truth have taken on lives of their own, 
and they continue to take on new meaning. White, liberal biographers of Truth 
in the post—Civil War era saw the essence of Truth in her famous meeting with 
President Lincoln. In this myth of Truth, she is an Enlightenment thinker, a 
Europeanized African American woman dedicated to the universal moral prin- 
ciples of human freedom and equality before the law, and she comes to the 
White House to thank the Great Emancipator for freeing the slaves. In the 20th 
century, Black biographers represented Truth more militantly, as a defiant, 
angry woman, speaking before primarily Black audiences, pressuring the gov- 
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ernment to issue the Emancipation Proclamation. In the 1970s and 1980s, 
Truth was rediscovered and reappropriated by Black women’s studies scholars 
in the academy such as bell hooks (1981). The phrase attributed to Truth— 
“Ain't la woman?”—was used to critique the primarily White, middle-class ori- 
entation of the women’s movement. In the face of all of this, Painter found that 
the “truth” about Truth is that she lives an “invented” life, a life “consumed as a 
signifier.” She floats outside history, “a symbol without a life” (p. 263). 

I begin with this reference to one of America’s great progressive heroes 
because it points, in an ironic way, to both the trouble with and the promise of 
heroic narratives. Heroes are always their own creation, which is to say the cre- 
ation of those who would use them to change the present in some way. They 
represent and embody certain ideals, certain virtues, and certain ways of acting 
and being in the world that support one set of interests or another. This means 
that there is no such thing as progressive or radical democratic heroes, as such. 
Even those whose words and deeds represented a radical challenge to the domi- 
nant or hegemonic social order can be—and have been—incorporated within 
conservative narratives of national identity and progress. This is troubling to 
the extent that it means that even if progressives have succeeded in making the 
curriculum more inclusive, with a more multicultural cast of American heroes, 
there is no guarantee that these heroes will continue to serve progressive pur- 
poses once they are reworked within the dominant narratives of American his- 
tory, which continue to be classist, Eurocentric, and patriarchal. Ifthe meaning 
of the hero is battled over and contested, however, it does open up the possibil- 
ity and the promise that heroes can be given new meaning, to open up new 
democratic possibilities, to serve as metaphors and icons in the present that are 
not limited by past meanings. The promise is that heroes can be understood or 
appreciated for what they are, as useful icons and characters used to advance 
democratic projects. 

This leads me to the subject of multicultural education and to the revision of 
the American history curriculum in recent years to make it more multicultural 
and inclusive and to acknowledge struggles over social justice. Part of this revi- 
sion of American history, as laid out in the National Standards for United States 
History (National Council of Social Studies, 1994), a federally funded report 
published by the National Center for History in Schools at the University of 
California, Los Angeles, with the backing of the American Federation of 
Teachers and the National Council of Social Studies, involves the construction 
of an “inclusive history,” one that acknowledges the achievements of Blacks, 
Native Americans, and women in particular, who have been ignored or 
marginalized in the past. Much of this is to be done by including the stories of 
prominent leaders of struggles for social justice. This is a significant victory for 
progressives and one of the few such victories at a time in which school reform 
has been dominated by a corporate state discourse of standards, accountability, 
and high-stakes testing. Conservatives were quick to react to the report’s rec- 
ommendations and paint it as leading America toward what Time magazine 
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characterized as “disproportionate revisionism.” Lynne Cheney, who chaired 
the National Endowment for the Humanities when the grant was originally 
funded in the 1980s, was quoted in the article as saying that if the report’s rec- 
ommendations were followed, American students soon would be receiving “a 
warped view of American history” and that its criteria for including important 
historical persons and events was “politically correct to a fare-thee-well” 
(Elson, 1994). 

Unfortunately, although I think progressives have won a battle, we still may 
be losing a larger battle over how history gets narratived, what stories it tells, 
and how national heroes get represented. Painter’s biography of Sojourner 
Truth should give us cause to question what happens to progressive heroes and, 
indeed, what makes a hero progressive. It is not enough to make the curriculum 
more inclusive and multicultural. We must ask how the new cast of multicul- 
tural American heroes are integrated within various narratives of American his- 
tory and contemporary culture. Which brings me, finally, to the subject of this 
article: Rosa Parks and the question of how she has been represented in the cur- 
riculum and popular culture. There is reason to be concerned about what is 
happening to Parks, along with Martin Luther King, as “floating signifiers.” 
Michael Dyson (2000) has observed of King that political conservatives have, 
more than their liberal progressive counterparts, “appropriated King’s image, 
identity, and ideology” (p. 6). They have turned him into a universalistic sym- 
bol of nonviolence and a defender of a minimalist interpretation of civil rights 
as strict equality before a “color-blind” law. If this is happening to King, what is 
happening to Parks, who has been elevated over the past decade or so to the sta- 
tus of the “mother” of the Civil Rights movement? Is Parks’s story open to con- 
servative tellings and interpretations? The fact that conservative social critic 
and educator William Bennett (1993) includes Parks as a universal symbol of 
courage in his Book of Virtues suggests that her story, too, is rapidly being 
rewritten as a story that is hardly progressive. If this is the case, it means that 
progressives need to engage in a protracted battle over the meaning of the Civil 
Rights movement and other great progressive social movements and individu- 
als. Their meaning is never settled once and for all. And if that is the case, pro- 
gressives will need to become more self-reflexive, more aware of their own 
beliefs and values, their own stories of history and progress. What distinguishes 
progressive tellings or interpretations of Parks’s story from ones that serve con- 
servative cultural politics? That is not an easy question to answer, and indeed, it 
can have no unified or fixed answer. At best, I want to point to contingent, par- 
tial, multifaceted answers. 

T also want to frame my remarks within the general domain of critical peda- 
gogy, as that term has taken on meaning over the past several decades as an emer- 
gent critical discourse and practice. In its various forms, critical pedagogy has 
been associated with approaches to education that emphasize critical literacy, 
the capacity to decode, demystify, and deconstruct the taken-for-granted nar- 
ratives, symbols, metaphors, and tropes that guide the production of truth 
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within texts. At the same time, critical pedagogy must also engage young peo- 
ple in the creative reworking and retelling of heroic narratives in American his- 
tory and in the production of new heroic texts that open up democratic possi- 
bilities in the present. In developing such a critical pedagogy, I want to explore 
the relevance of distinctions made by Friedrich Nietzsche and Michel 
Foucault, who was so heavily influenced by Nietzsche, between different types 
of history or different attitudes toward the reading of history. By drawing on 
Nietzsche, the prophet of postmodernism, and Foucault, who is closely identi- 
fied with the postmodern turn in the academy, I also mean to draw critical ped- 
agogy in a postmodern direction, without at the same time falling victim to the 
worst excesses of postmodernism, including a tendency to deconstruct all 
foundations under our feet, resist any talk of a united front progressivism, and 
privilege popular culture as a site of cultural struggle. 


Monumentalist History and Parks 
as a “Founding Mother” 


The dominant narrative of Rosa Parks turns her into what I will call a 
monumentalist hero, following Nietzsche’s use of that term in Untimely Medita- 
tions. Nietzsche associated conservative and rightist cultural politics in late 
19th-century Europe with the active production of monumentalistic histories, 
narratives of the past that focus their gaze on a few great individuals to derive 
comfort and inspiration from that fact that at least a few are capable of great- 
ness (Kaufmann, 1974, p. 144). These heroic individuals carry the burden of 
cultural progress and development on their backs and speak of cultural origins 
and defining ideals. History is represented as either the progressive develop- 
ment of these original ideals or as a story of decline and fall, with the hope that 
the nation, or Western culture, may recapture its previous glory by returning to 
these founding ideals. Although Foucault does not use the term monumentalist, 
he also views dominant constructions of history as involved in the production 
of origin myths and firm foundations. We tend to think, Foucault (1992) 
observed, that this origin is the moment of a culture’s “greatest perfections,” 
when it “emerged dazzling from the hands ofa creator or in the shadowless light 
ofa first morning” (p. 143). All great moments in cultural development are rep- 
resented as recapitulations of these original or defining moments. The 
moments and the heroes associated with them speak of cultural “heights” and 
“purest individualities” (p. 155). Thus, Parks’s refusal to give up her seat on the 
bus on December 1, 1955, often is represented as the symbolic origin of the 
Civil Rights movement and also its defining moment. 

Bennett (1993) provides perhaps the best example of someone who seeks to 
turn Parks into a monumentalist hero in his Book of Virtues. That book, tar- 
geted at an audience of parents, young people, and educators, was one of the 
most popular nonfiction books of the 1990s. It spawned a whole cottage indus- 
try of lesson-plan books and curriculum materials designed to teach character 
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education, and it became the subject of a PBS miniseries. The Book of Virtues is 
a good example of how effective conservative commentators and social critics 
have been in tapping into commonsense public beliefs and sentiments con- 
cerning the need to return to the teaching of “traditional” values and moral vir- 
tues in schools and homes. In one sense, Bennett presents Parks as a real histori- 
cal figure, and he sticks to the facts of her arrest and the subsequent bus 
boycott, even ifimportant facts get left out. In another sense, Bennett removes 
Parks from history almost completely by situating her story within the com- 
pany of Aesop’s Fables, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, and other morality tales in West- 
ern culture. The story of Parks’s arrest is included in the chapter on the virtue of 
courage, right alongside the stories of Chicken Little, David and Goliath, Jack 
and the Beanstalk, Hansel and Gretel, Ulysses and the Cyclops, and the defense 
of the Alamo. Real historical events, such as the defense of the Alamo and 
Parks’s arrest, are grouped with stories from the Bible, European folklore, and 
Greek mythology. Furthermore, by lumping together the defense of the Alamo 
and Parks’s defense of her civil rights, Bennett effectively incorporates Parks’s 
story within an American narrative of expansionism that has participated in 
disenfranchising Mexican Americans. 

One way to translate Parks’s story into a morality play, one that understands 
history as the culmination of a series of individual and isolated acts of moral 
courage, is to focus on the events immediately surrounding her arrest. Thus, 
Bennett (1993) focuses on the events of 2 days. He begins with her leaving 
work on December 1, 1955. “Rosa Parks was tired,” he wrote, “after a full day of 
stitching and ironing shirts” at a Montgomery department store (p. 489). He 
recounts her boarding the bus, sitting in the rear section that was reserved for 
colored people except when there were not enough seats for Whites. When that 
happened, Blacks in the rear section were required to give up their seats to 
Whites. This is what Parks and several other Black passengers were asked to do 
that day. Although three other passengers got up to move, Parks stood her 
ground. “In a firm but quiet voice,” she told the driver she was not moving 
(p. 490). Throughout her arrest, she is the model of self-discipline, and 
Bennett implies that she shamed the officer arresting her so that he was con- 
fused and could only say, “I’m obeying the law” (p. 491). 

Bennett (1993) then flashes forward to the morning of December 5, 1955, 
the day of her trial. As she and her husband got out of bed, she rushed to the 
window to see if the bus across the road was empty. It was, and she was “filled 
with happiness.” The boycott was a success. Later, as she was driven up to the 
courthouse, she was met by a crowd of about 500 Black supporters. Bennett 
wrote that although Parks was inside, “the crowd was getting restless. Some of 
them were carrying sawed-off shotguns, and the policemen were beginning to 
look worried” (p. 492). Here we have the fantasy image of White fear and 
resentment, the impulsive, violent-prone, Black mob, armed and ready to riot, 
to storm the courthouse. It is a particularly ironic image, for the reality was that 
Blacks had much more to fear from organized White mobs than vice versa. 
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Nevertheless, the Black crowd remains a powerful symbol of nihilistic and 
destructive rage in the dominant culture, and Bennett uses it effectively in his 
account. Parks, like King, is represented as one of the “good” Black leaders who 
helped calm the crowd, who was able to steer Black protest and anger in a posi- 
tive direction. She represents a morally literate voice in a community defined 
primarily in terms of moral illiteracy. Still, her arrest is represented as a spark 
that ignited the Black community of Montgomery, as if that community were a 
bomb just waiting to explode, so that Parks is depicted as both igniting and 
calming an explosive Black community. 

Monumentalist narratives of Parks’s life also play into the presumption that 
change, and thus social progress, occur in America when people make legalistic 
or juridical claims, for example, when they stand up for their rights to be 
treated equitably before the law. This is used by Bennett and other conserva- 
tives to suggest that affirmative action and other “special rights” legislation 
(including hate-crime legislation) represent a sign of decline and fall from the 
ideals of the Civil Rights movement. It also is used to suggest that the mobiliza- 
tion of political power and militant action is not necessary to make the system 
respond to legitimate grievances. Thus, the U.S. Supreme Court is represented 
as the final savior of Parks in striking down segregation laws in the South. 
Ironically, the same court system that found slavery constitutional throughout 
most of the 19th century and that ruled that “separate but equal” public schools 
were constitutional in Plessy v. Ferguson (1896) now assumes a saving and pro- 
tective role toward African Americans. 

The association between the Civil Rights movement and legalistic or juridi- 
cal claims to equal access to public facilities establishes a very narrow frame- 
work for understanding social justice, one that does not leave us with anything 
to do at this point but to celebrate how much progress we have made in over- 
coming inequities and resisting efforts to expand the meaning of equality or the 
rights of democratic citizens. In this regard, the bus on which Parks staged her 
heroic act plays an important role. The public bus assumes an important sym- 
bolic value in a particular mythology of democratic public life in America, and 
it is perhaps not coincidental that public buses have assumed such a central role 
in the desegregation of public schools. Both public school classrooms and 
public buses have been represented in similar ways, as desegregated public 
spaces, spaces (ideally) of equity and tolerance, of civility and respect for differ- 
ence. In Bennett’s (1993) account, the bus assumes an important role in the 
story and is as much an actor in the drama as Parks is. We learn, for example, 
that Rosa and her husband wake each morning to “the familiar sound of a City 
Lines bus pulling up to a stop across the road” (p. 491). The green-and-white 
bus stands at the stop for more than a minute, “puffing exhaust smoke into the 
cold December air,” as Black and White workers climb on board and prepare 
for their day’s labor. The public bus takes them to work and back each day, so 
that the right to a seat on the public bus is associated with being able to hold 
down a job and thus be a responsible and productive member of the commu- 
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nity. After the boycott begins, Bennett wrote, “empty buses bounced around 
for everyone to see” (p. 491). They area visible symbol of the disruption of pub- 
lic life. 

As a progressive symbol of the public, the bus certainly has some value. 
When Atlanta Braves baseball player John Rocker recently commented that he 
did not take the subway when he played in New York City because he did not 
want to sit next to gay people with AIDS or pregnant welfare mothers, his com- 
ments pointed to the fact that public buses and subways can be very diverse and 
thus democratic sites. People uncomfortable with diversity avoid subways and 
public buses. The public bus is a space in which people acknowledge one 
another's rights to sit next to each other, to treat each other as equals in deter- 
mining who will sit where. Everyone ostensibly has equal rights, and rich and 
poor, Black and White, gay and straight can sit next to one another with civility 
and tolerance. Nevertheless, as a symbol of a democratic public space and pub- 
lic life, the public bus has taken on a very limited meaning. People may sit next 
to each other on a public bus, but they have no other commitments to one 
another other than tolerance and peaceful coexistence. Passengers may choose 
to ignore each other completely or even harbor hostility toward one another so 
long as it is kept repressed. In the intimate environment of the bus, the public 
often has a very impersonal, legalistic meaning. In his classic study Life in Class- 
rooms, Philip Jackson (1968) observed that public school classrooms are like 
public buses and movie theaters: “densely populated settings,” places of “social 
intimacy” in which people for the most part ignore each other (p. 6). By repre- 
senting Parks’s story in terms of the legalistic rights of citizens to use public 
facilities, the meaning of public education, democratic citizenship, and com- 
munities of difference gets narrowed and restricted, and the meaning of the 
Civil Rights movement gets anchored in a conservative cultural politics. 

This narrowing and restriction of the meaning of civil rights is furthered by 
another feature of monumentalist histories. In Bennett’s (1993) account, as in 
many other stories about Parks, there is an implicit association between citizen- 
ship rights and performing a “normal” self-presentation and identity 
(Foucault, 1979). Parks is represented as a symbol of the normal, in Foucault’s 
sense of that term. She conforms in particular to the norms established for self- 
presentation among African Americans in the dominant culture, and in doing 
so, she marks the boundaries between acceptable and unacceptable behavior. 
The presumption is that because she is “normal”—responsible, hard-working, 
and physically nonthreatening—she deserves her rights, which can be used to 
imply that those who are not quite so “normal” do not deserve their rights. A 
year before Parks’s arrest, an unwed, pregnant, teenage girl was arrested for 
refusing to give up her seat on a Montgomery bus, but the local NAACP 
decided not to use her as a test case in challenging the segregation laws. In her 
autobiography, My Story, Parks (1992) wrote that “she wasn’t married, and so 
that was the end of that case.” The young woman, Parks observed, would surely 
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be labeled “a bad girl, and her case wouldn't have a chance” (p. 112). The 
NAACP leadership in Montgomery decided that the best plaintiff to challenge 
the segregated bus laws would be a woman, “because a woman would get more 
sympathy than a man.” But this woman would have to be “above reproach, have 
a good reputation, and have done nothing wrong but refuse to give up her seat” 
(Parks, 1992, pp. 110-111). A few pages later, Parks said of herself, 


I had no police record, I'd worked all my life, I wasn’t pregnant with an illegiti- 
mate child. The white people couldn't point to me and say that there was any- 
thing I had done to deserve such treatment except to be born black. (p. 125) 


Although it might have made strategic sense for the NAACP leadership to 
look for a symbol of the normal to test the segregation laws in Montgomery, the 
result has been to affirm a normal/abnormal binary that historically has been 
used to separate “deserving” minorities from “undeserving” ones, “good” 
Blacks from “bad” Blacks. The implication, as I said, may be that African 
American and other marginalized youth need only to act “normal” and be 
“good” to succeed. In Parks’s more recently published books for young people, 
this would seem to be her primary message. Dear Mrs. Parks (Parks, 1996) is a 
series of inspirational letters written by Parks, supposedly in response to letters 
sent to her by concerned youth. The letters are organized around themes of 
courage and hope, the power of knowledge and education, living with God, 
pathways to freedom, and making a difference. Her short volume of memories 
and thoughts, Quiet Strength (Parks, 1994), is much the same, with chapters on 
fear, defiance, injustice, pain, character, role models, faith, values, quiet 
strength, and determination. There is nothing wrong with these virtues, as 
such. At the same time, the effect is to turn her story into a test of character, to 
imply (wittingly or not) that young, inner-city African American youth can 
succeed if they just think “positively” and avoid “bad” influences. The burden 
is clearly on Black youth to shape up and become more self-disciplined. Her 
response begins to sound very similar to that of Bennett (1993), a return to 
character education and the teaching of traditional moral virtues. But Parks, to 
her credit, reveals elsewhere a resentment of the fact that African American 
youth, and adults, have to act so well behaved in public, so “normal.” She 
understands it as a case of strategic necessity rather than a moral virtue. In her 
autobiography, for example, she wrote that she never quite forgave southern 
Whites fora racial order in which Black people “had to be smiling and polite no 
matter how rudely you were treated” (Parks, 1992, p. 107). Although she has 
become a symbol and advocate of good manners and self-discipline for African 
American youth, of never “losing your cool,” she also decries the fact that Black 
people have to assume such a heavy burden of politeness, of smiling when they 
are treated rudely, to keep out of trouble. 
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Critical Histories: Setting the Record Straight 


Most tellings of Parks’s story are monumentalist in at least some ways, and 
some, such as Bennett’s, almost seem to be ideal typical examples. One alterna- 
tive to monumentalist history takes the form of what Foucault, following 
Nietzsche, calls critical history. Critical is a term that has a long history of 
meaning, but suffice it to say that it is used here to refer to the modernist cri- 
tique of ideology or the worldview of the dominant culture to reveal how ideol- 
ogy distorts and falsifies the past in the interests of power. The Marxian tradi- 
tion in social theory, and particularly as it found expression in the 20th century 
in the critical theory of the Frankfurt School, provided the primary grounding 
for critical educational scholarship in the past three decades of the 20th century 
and also for what came to be called “critical pedagogy,” based on Paulo Freire’s 
groundbreaking work. Critical history, as Foucault uses that term, is, first of all, 
a way of reading monumentalist histories to reveal how they ideologically dis- 
tort reality, and second, a way of retelling the past, of writing new histories that 
set the record straight (Kaufmann, 1974, pp. 144-145). But critical histories 
do more than this. They uphold an emancipatory project that understands his- 
tory as formed out of the dialectic of struggle between the oppressed and their 
oppressors. Because of this dialectic, critical histories have a teleology or 
directionality. They demystify the liberal myth of a steady, evolutionary prog- 
ress. However, they still hold out the hope (and even promise) of transform- 
ational progress, leading us through a series of revolutionary shifts in human 
consciousness toward the “good society” and the reconciliation of Self and 
Other (Dean, 1994, pp. 3-4). 

We live in an era when this critical epistemology and story of history is being 
questioned, and Foucault is among those most associated with the critique of 
critical theory and history. One of the problems with critical histories is that 
they typically take for granted a rather simplistic true/false binary opposition 
that merely seeks to replace falsehoods and distortions with the “real” truth 
about history, or historical heroes such as Rosa Parks. Granted, there are some 
“hard” historical facts that need to be revealed, and ideological distortions need 
to be demystified. But there is no place of autonomous, critical reason that cuts 
through all distortions. The story of history, as I have already argued, is a narra- 
tive production, and as a narrative, it also frames the past to tell particular sto- 
ries of the present. So it is impossible to merely set the record straight about 
Rosa Parks. A second problem with critical histories has to do with their use of 
the Enlightenment language of emancipation, social justice, and human free- 
dom. These are very important and useful themes in critical pedagogy, and they 
should continue to guide and give meaning to progressivism in American edu- 
cation and cultural politics. But they need to be troubled in ways that they typi- 
cally are not in critical histories. For example, critical histories tend to over- 
unify “the oppressed” and hold out unification of all oppositions as the “happy 
ending” to history. The Civil Rights movement thus may be mythologized as a 
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story about the need for Blacks and Whites to come together around a broader 
struggle, such as class. Critical histories of this form fail to interrogate their 
own Eurocentrism and class reductionism. They also privilege unification and 
the reconciliation of all oppositions in a way that is hard to sustain in an age of 
the “politics of difference.” Neither Nietzsche nor Foucault meant to disparage 
critical histories completely. They are still important in helping people reflect 
on their commonsense beliefs about the past and the present, even if we must 
now acknowledge that critical reason is not some autonomous light that reveals 
the world simply as it is but is rather intimately involved in constructing that 
world. Similarly, it is still important to affirm the radical democratic Enlight- 
enment language of social justice, human freedom, equity, community, and 
emancipation, even if this language must be understood as having only a prag- 
matic, strategic, situated meaning. 

Herbert Kohl (1991) provides a good example of a critical telling of Park’s 
story, in an article in the Journal of Education, in which he challenges the myths 
that have grown up around Parks in children’s literature and the public school 
curriculum. Kohl’s first book, 36 Children, (1988) was a national best-seller, 
one of a genre of books published in the late 1960s and early 1970s, including 
Jonothan Kozol’s (1967) Death at an Early Age, by young, White, middle-class, 
male teachers, describing their lives working in inner-city schools, helping poor 
Black kids build community in the classroom and affirm a positive self-concept 
and sense that they can achieve, in spite of the odds against them. These books 
are, for all their merit, salvation texts, in the sense that they suggest that young, 
White teachers save poor, inner-city Black youth. But they are also critical to 
the extent that they cut through the lies being told about equality of opportu- 
nity in schools and society to reveal the truth about urban schools as institu- 
tions of domination and the “killing” of young minds. They are also critical in 
the sense that they affirm social justice as a guiding principle for curriculum 
and pedagogy in public schools and attempt to move beyond the dominant 
“blame-the-victim” ideology of the era. They are based on acts of solidarity with 
the poor and the oppressed in America, and they hold out hope that Blacks and 
Whites can work together, side by side, in support of civil rights and equality. 

In the late 1980s, Kohl was an associate at the Coastal Ridge Research and 
Education Center in Point Arena, California, where he continued to write 
about American public education from a populist political stance, mixing a 
Marxist-inspired class analysis with a Civil Rights movement—inspired com- 
mitment to struggles for racial justice. In his Journal of Education article, Kohl 
(1991) described a visit he had made at that time to a fourth-grade classroom in 
a Southern California public school in which the children were performing a 
dramatic version of Parks’s arrest in celebration of Black History Month. Kohl 
stands transfixed as the girl who plays Parks takes a seat at the front of a pretend 
bus—assembled out of chairs and cardboard props. The girl acts visibly tired 
and is “dressed in shabby clothes.” She carries two shopping bags that seem to 
weigh her down, and it appears she is trying to act elderly. After she refuses to 
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give up her seat on the bus, the scene ends. The next scene begins as a group of 
students, both Black and White, march around the classroom carrying signs 
that say, “Don’t Ride the Buses,” “We Shall Overcome,” and “Blacks and 
Whites Together.” The play ends, according to Kohl, “with a narrator pointing 
out that the bus problem in Montgomery was solved by people coming 
together to protest peacefully for justice” (p. 36). 

When the class was over, Kohl attempted to point out to the teacher that the 
dramatization misrepresented what actually occurred on several counts. Parks 
was not particularly tired or old (she was 42 years old at the time of her arrest), 
she did not take a seat at the front of the bus, and the Montgomery Bus Boycott 
was not a spontaneous and unplanned action. But Kohl’s most important point 
is that the elementary school drama misrepresented the Montgomery Bus Boy- 
cott as a struggle in which Whites and Blacks worked together to end segrega- 
tion. In reality, the boycott was organized and led by the African American 
community, and according to Kohl (1991), “to represent it as an interracial 
struggle was to take the power and credit away from that community” (p. 37). 
The teacher’s response, according to Kohl, was to agree that the play “took 
some liberty with history.” However, the teacher defended these liberties, not- 
ing that because his class was interracial, it worked out better when the play was 
presented as a joint struggle that brought Whites and Blacks together. Accord- 
ing to Kohl, the teacher feared that if he presented the play as Blacks against 
Whites, it “might lead to racial strife in the classroom.” Kohl disagreed, point- 
ing out that by dramatizing the Montgomery Bus Boycott as an organized 
movement by the African American community, “it might lead all of the chil- 
dren to recognize and appreciate the strength oppressed people can show when 
confronting their oppressors” (p. 37). The play had left everyone with a sense of 
unity but with “no sense of the risk and courage of the African American peo- 
ple.” In effect, Kohl concluded, the teacher was constructing a mythological 
Parks, one that “exists on the level of a national cultural icon” (p. 37). 

Although Kohl (1991) refutes the liberal myth that a significant number of 
Whites joined with Blacks in the Montgomery Bus Boycott, he does hold out 
hope that various groups, disempowered and disenfranchised by class, ethnic- 
ity, and race, can see that they have common interests. Here, I want to turn to 
another text by Kohl. He worked with Myles Horton, founder of the High- 
lander Academy, in writing Horton’s (1990) autobiography, The Long Haul, 
and although the words are attributed to Horton, they ring true to Kohl’s own 
political commitments and beliefs. In one chapter of that autobiography, we 
learn more about Parks’s participation in a workshop/retreat at Highlander in 
the summer of 1955, along with Dr. King and representatives of workers 
unions and White Appalachian community activists. Parks is depicted as 
increasingly convinced that the struggle was against power and privilege rather 
than White folks as such and that poor Whites and Blacks shared common 
interests as economically exploited groups. The book quotes Parks’s autobiog- 
raphy, in which she observes, 
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At Highlander I found out for the first time in my adult life that this could bea 
unified society... . I gained there the strength to persevere in my work for free- 


dom, not just for blacks, but for all oppressed people. (pp. 149-150) 


One chapter in The Long Haul, titled “One Battle, Many Fronts,” suggests that 
organized labor, rural poor Appalachians, and southern Blacks all worked 
together at Highlander to provide important support for civil rights struggles. 
If the common bonds developed at Highlander were often not maintained back 
in the “real world,” the book holds out hope that various oppressed groups can 
coalesce into something like “the oppressed,” so that they may fight against a 
common source of social and economic exploitation and domination. 

One further theme that Kohl (1991) developed in his discussion of the myth 
of Rosa Parks I have already hinted at in introducing the idea of monumentalist 
histories. That is the theme of the individualization of history. The myth of 
Rosa Parks is that her arrest was a “spark” that ignited a movement. But as Kohl 
wrote, “the boycott had been planned and organized before Rosa Parks was 
arrested. It was an event waiting to take place and that is why it could be mobi- 
lized so quickly” (p. 45). In fact, Parks was secretary of the Montgomery 
NAACP and involved in planning a test case against the segregated bus laws. 
She was the anointed one, the perfect test case; if the exact time and place of her 
arrest was not determined in advance, her arrest was no accident. Her actions 
need to be understood within the context of a battle that had been waged for 
more than several decades in Montgomery and that was part of a broader his- 
toric struggle against racial oppression in America. Her victory would not have 
been possible without this history and the organization of civil rights move- 
ments. When Parks was arrested, the NAACP was ready to mobilize the com- 
munity overnight and begin a bus boycott. Her arrest was not a “spark” that 
ignited a sleeping Black community but rather the signal that it was time to 
begin the boycott. Critical histories are histories of the collective struggles of 
peoples against oppression and domination, struggles that are located within a 
long historical context. Individuals do not make history as mere individuals 
but as participants in a collective “becoming,” as part of social movements 
engaged in struggles over social justice. 

This is the attitude Parks takes in her autobiography. In some ways, as I 
already have indicated, Parks has contributed to the mythologizing of her life in 
ways that might be considered hegemonic. But particularly in her autobiogra- 
phy, she becomes the critical historian, setting the record straight about her life 
and locating her own actions within the context ofa long struggle for freedom. 
She refutes, for example, the image of her as a tired, frail, elderly woman when 
she was arrested—an object of pity. “I was not tired physically,” she wrote. “No, 
the only tired I was, was tired of giving in” (Parks, 1992, p. 116). Parks also sug- 
gests that she was a player in a much bigger drama and that her part was rela- 
tively small. Only one chapter in the 12-chapter volume is devoted to her 
arrest. She focuses on the mobilization of the Black community and an incipi- 
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ent civil rights movement in the 1940s and early 1950s. At the same time, she 
situates the Montgomery Boycott within a broader African American struggle 
against a hegemonic racist White culture and (simultaneously) a struggle by 
disenfranchised Blacks and Whites, with the support of good-willed people in 
places of power, around a common progressive vision of social justice and 
human freedom. Of the boycott, Parks (1992) recalls that “ordinary black peo- 
ple contributed, and so did some important white people in Montgomery” 
(p. 144). One of her earliest memories is of a White man who treated her “like a 
regular little girl, not a little black girl” (p. 2). The man was a soldier from the 
North, and he had patted her on the head and said she was “a cute little girl” 
(p. 3). This White man who treated her with respect, as an equal, demonstrated 
to her that not all White people are “bad,” even if other childhood experiences 
taught her a quite different lesson, the kind of lesson lynchings taught all Black 
people in the South. Hers is, in the final analysis, a hopeful story, although 
clearly this is a hope that Parks has had to work hard at keeping alive, as the 
promises of the civil rights era have not yet been met. 


Effective History: Rosa Parks, 
the Floating Signifier 


What lies beyond critical history? How else can the story of Rosa Parks be 
narrated? To adequately address these questions, we have to venture into the 
postmodern and begin to understand truth not as something already out there, 
waiting to be revealed by the light of a critical reason, but truth as a production 
of discourse, or language in use, and truth as a production of power. From such 
a standpoint, the truth about Rosa Parks, or Sojourner Truth, is the meaning 
attached to the telling of their stories, and the interests that lie behind the tell- 
ing, within popular culture and the school curriculum. Our interest is in how 
Parks has served as a “floating signifier,” a sign open to diverse usages, available 
to be inscribed with multiple and even contradictory meanings, and thus a sign 
whose meaning is contested and open rather than fixed and determined. 

This is the terrain opened up by what Foucault, again following Nietzsche, 
called “effective” history—effective in the Aristotelian sense, as that causation 
associated with what Nietzsche called the “will to power.” We can thus ask of a 
historical text, or a new cultural hero, what “will to power” brought this text or 
hero into existence and what will to power is involved in organizing and 
advancing it in the present. The truth about the past is understood to be pro- 
duced, and so one becomes an archeologist of knowledge, a “geneologist” of 
truth production, tracing dominant truths back through various discourses 
and practices to reveal the interests that lie behind their production and enun- 
ciation, the power relations they have been involved in organizing. Effective 
history reveals historical heroes as fictions of sorts, as mythological characters 
more than real people, and it thus troubles all efforts to get to the final answers 
about history and historical figures. It is critical to the extent that it challenges 
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“the taken-for-granted components of our reality and the ‘official’ accounts of 
how they came to be the way they are” (Dean, 1994, p. 4). However, it does not 
seek to reveal an “undistorted” truth behind the ideological representations of 
the past. Rather, it seeks to trouble the truth/falsehood binary opposition that 
governs modern histories. The trouble with effective history is that it leaves us 
without any platforms under our feet, without any heroes to look to as guides, 
without any ideals worth committing to. The effective historical attitude, like 
some strands of postmodernism more generally, may be associated with a sense 
that “nothing is worthy of passion or commitment because everything solid 
dissolves upon one’s approach” (Smith, 1996, p. 10). 

Nietzsche attempts to resolve this problem with another attitude toward 
history, the “suprahistorical.” This is associated with living in the present 
rather than the past and thus approaching history merely asa reservoir of useful 
heroes, metaphors, symbols, and analogies that may be modified, revised, and 
reassembled in creative ways to serve a purpose at hand. From a suprahistorical 
attitude, it is less important to get all the facts straight than it is to use historical 
events and stories in new ways, adapting them to a situation at hand, rummag- 
ing through the past for useful heroes and tropes, playing with history in cre- 
ative ways rather than approaching it as a sacred text. Heroes can still serve 
democratic and progressive purposes from such a perspective but only when 
they are explicitly understood as useful heroes, that is, as mythological figures 
who can be used to tell a new story. One might say that we are entering a 
suprahistorical age, an age when heroes become brand-name icons, when Hol- 
lywood fictionalizes history. When the suprahistorical attitude dominates, it 
may lead to an ignorance of history that is dangerous, and this may indeed by 
the situation we face today. Consequently, Nietzsche presents the supra- 
historical attitude as a complement to critical and effective histories rather than 
as their replacement, or as sufficient unto itself. But without suprahistorical 
histories, Nietzsche suggests, a culture is locked into the past, unable to 
reimagine what could be, to give new meaning to mythological heroes of 
history. 

This is how Michael Dyson (2000) approached Rosa Parks in his popular 
book J May Not Get There With You: The True Martin Luther King, Jr. The sug- 
gestion that Dyson will reveal the “true” King beneath or behind the distor- 
tions makes this book a critical history, and explicitly so. Yet Dyson clearly 
means to play with the word rue. He is, in the end, far more interested in howa 
truth about King has been produced than he is about setting the record 
straight. Even the “real” King, the actual historical person, according to Dyson, 
was “produced” by the Civil Rights movement. He was an expression of a narra- 
tive of human freedom and social justice that gave him “a vision and a vehicle to 
realize his desire to serve” (p. 304). There is a reality about King’s life, Dyson 
argued, but it always has been a socially constructed reality. The Civil Rights 
movement “produced” King rather than the other way around. King’s relevance 
today, as a national hero, is that he continues to represent our moral possibili- 
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ties and our deepest wishes. He and other civil rights leaders are still useful 
heroes to Dyson because they suggest we can make a difference when we stand 
up for our rights, fight oppression, resist injustice, march, and in other ways 
put our bodies on the line and make our voices heard. 

Dyson (2000) warned, however, that progressives will have to do battle over 
heroes such as King and Parks because conservatives are always looking for ways 
of retelling their stories to support their own narratives of American history, 
including the notion that the Civil Rights movement was about a “color-blind” 
law, that it sought (and presumably was successful) in erasing race as a mean- 
ingful axis of struggle by making everyone equal before the law, and that affir- 
mative action and hate-crimes legislation constitute “special rights” and thus a 
subversion of Civil Rights movement ideals. If conservatives seem, in a way, to 
be desecrating the memories of heroic struggle expressed in the stories of both 
King and Parks, Dyson wonders whether progressives are engaged in their own 
desecration of civil rights. The occasion for this questioning of what progres- 
sives are doing to progressive heroes is Parks’s recent lawsuit, involving big- 
name lawyer Johnny Cochran, against the rap group Outkast. Parks claims that 
the group’s song “Rosa Parks” is commercially exploitative and personally 
degrading. The song appears on the group’s 1999 album, Aguemini, and has 
sold more than 2 million copies. Parks is not mentioned directly in the song, 
but the phrase “back of the bus” is used in the refrain, ostensibly to show disre- 
spect to rival rap groups, a way of telling them to go to the back of the bus and 
make room for Outkast up front. The lyrics include profanity and the use of the 
“N” word. Cochran is quoted in a newspaper report to the effect that the song 
has made Parks the focal point ofa national ad campaign in a way that commer- 
cializes the Civil Rights movement and trivializes what she stands for, namely, 
“the proposition that everyone has the right to sit in the front of the bus” 
(Horn, 2001, p. B9). 

There seems to be merit to this argument, until one learns, as Dyson (2000) 
observed, that Outkast is among the most progressive rap groups and that the 
group claimed to be paying homage to her as a role model. Perhaps the song 
“Rosa Parks” is meant, he writes, to be “a cautionary tale against an uninformed 
obsession with the past,” a dwelling in the past rather than the present (p. 308). 
Rosa Parks, in other words, represents a phase in the struggle of African Ameri- 
cans that now needs to be superceded by a new generation of self-affirming 
Black youth. They give meaning to her story by relating it to the empowerment 
struggles of inner-city poor Black youth, and it speaks to them in a language 
that they can understand. By interpreting Outkast’s song literally, Dyson 
claimed, Parks fails to see that she has become a “metaphor for social change,” 
fails to understand “her symbolic importance to some of today’s black youth” 
(pp. 308-309). In hip-hop groups such as Outkast, Dyson sees many of the 
same qualities that Parks had, including a commitment to the forgotten Black 
poor and to social justice. He concludes that if Parks’s legacy is to survive and 
prove useful in a rapidly changing world, “it will have to be adapted, translated, 
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and reinterpreted by a new generation,” a generation whose words may seem 
angry and crude at times. What Outkast did in their song “Rosa Parks” was to turn 
her into a “useful hero, a working icon, a meaningful metaphor” (pp. 310-311). 

But the suprahistorical attitude is not necessarily and always progressive. It 
may manifest itself in the characteristic postmodernist playing with history 
and culture, combining and juxtaposing pieces of heroic texts together in a pas- 
tiche that seems interesting but ends up illuminating nothing. It may indeed be 
consistent with a highly commercialized and commodified popular culture 
that “mines” the past for useful heroes to market, that turns them into market- 
able symbols, metaphors, and icons. Dyson’s tendency to look to hip-hop cul- 
ture as a site of a potentially quite politicized and radical critique of the domi- 
nant culture needs to be weighed against the deeply commercialized character 
of mass-market rap music and hip-hop culture. Indeed, the commercial pro- 
ducers of Outkast’s music may have stripped Parks of much meaning as a pro- 
gressive hero, turning a civil rights story into a story about male self-assertion 
and competitiveness. So which is the real truth about Outkast’s use of Parks as a 
metaphor and symbol? Or must we choose one truth over another? Is it possible 
that Parks’s legacy is being commercialized and commodified and also that it is 
being “read” or interpreted by many urban youth in ways that are potentially 
quite subversive and progressive? If we work outside the reigning logic of the 
true/false binary, then we must at least open ourselves to the possibility that 
commercialized popular culture can be a site of counterhegemonic or progres- 
sive struggle. We also have to open ourselves to the very real possibilities that 
the commercialization and commodification process strips progressive forms 
of rap music and hip-hop culture of much of their progressive potential. 


Conclusion 


Where does this leave us? It leaves us, I believe, with a critical pedagogy that 
“troubles” and questions all historical heroes. How are heroes formative in 
shaping how people think about the world and interact with each other? How 
do heroes reinforce or challenge dominant representations of class, race, gen- 
der, sexual, and other identities? Where do heroes come from, which is to say, 
what is their geneology in various cultural myths and texts? How are they circu- 
lated, and what interests do they support? How has the meaning attached to 
heroes changed over time and been contested? Finally, how can heroic myths be 
rescripted, subversively renarrated, and imaginately reworked in ways that 
open up democratic possibilities? Progressives still need heroes. Any education 
that seeks to move beyond what has been, and is directed toward what could be, 
is in some way a variation on the mythological journey of the hero outward, 
beyond the safe harbors of home. Progressive heroes, such as Parks, confront 
great risks, trials, and tribulations, but what makes their journeys progressive is 
that they always face forward with renewed hope and vision, although not with 
a naive idealism or utopianism. Unlike Odysseus’s journey, the journey of pro- 
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gressive heroes cannot lead back home, to some place of stable origins and 
foundations. Progressivism, like progressive heroes, must be reconstructed 
again and again and given new relevance for each new generation. In this sense, 
we can say that progressive heroes, as myths, take on a life of their own. Any 
attempt to pin them down, to make them represent one thing alone, or to stop 
them from changing and taking on new meaning, is both futile and 
nonprogressive. Any attempt to turn them into foundational figures, expres- 
sions of a pure cultural essence, must be resisted. 

At the same time, we have to be careful with our heroes. Although we may 
use the heroic form to tell radical democratic stories of empowerment and 
social justice, this narrative form cannot be totally or easily separated from its 
history of usage in the West. Some feminists argue, for example, that it isa con- 
tradiction in terms to even refer to a woman as a hero because the hero is such a 
thoroughly masculinized character in Western mythology (Irigaray, 1991). 
The hero has agency, whereas others wait passively for heroes to act and speak 
for them. The hero is on a journey, like Parks on the bus, in which “he” faces 
great dangers and affirms high ideals. Meanwhile, women wait at home, like 
Penelope for Odysseus. Is Parks masculinized by being turned into a hero? Or 
can we begin to work outside of the binary oppositional logic that makes the 
hero a masculine category as well as a “White” category? My sense, and hope, is 
that we can begin to think of heroes in new ways, so that the category becomes 
more inclusive. Heroes are still needed as symbolic characters in an historical 
drama and as useful metaphors in forging a new radical democratic cultural 
politics. Barbara Finkelstein (1992) observed that “through the recovery of the 
past, historians can sow seeds of hope and/or despair, encourage and/or dis- 
courage particular courses of action, sound political or moral calls, or other- 
wise shape the forms that future imagining can take” (p. 256). It is thus worth 
doing battle over heroes like Rosa Parks and contesting the conservative appro- 
priation of her legacy. But our object must not be to appropriate her as the 
patron saint of progressivism either, only as a useful symbol and metaphor that 
releases the democratic imagination. 
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